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A DREAM PAINTER 



By Lyell Carr. 



With original illustrations by Napoleon Sarony. 





In 1854 a French artist, Baron cle Belfor, came to this 
country with Louis Napoleon, and with him some of the unsys- 
tematic methods of the old French masters. One 
fancies him a kind of Beau Brummel, who, to do 
a little missionary 
work in a place 
where art wassup- 
t posed to be in em- 
bryo and improve 
his own finances, 
gathered about 
him a few disci- 
ples. The old Cafe 
Francais in War- 
ren Street, near 

DAY DREAMS. 

Broadway, served as their 

atelier. Aristocracy, bohemia, and a floating element 
of picturesqueness from the men-of-war and the mer- 
chantmen of the bay hobnobbed about the baron's 
easel It was in great contrast to the gathering that 
everyone was dressed in what 
seemed to be appropriate to his calling and himself, and 
if the baron had his eyes open his admirers were models. 
The most enthusiastic pupil, and far from the least pict- 
uresque, was Napoleon Sarony. The baron was his first 
and last instructor. 

We seldom find that one's given name has any 
particular significance, but Mr. Sarony was born 

on the day that a 
great man died, and 
his father said : 
" Parbleu ! we f 

will call him 
Napoleon." 
Some 
years af- 
ter w a r d, 
accompa* 
niedbyhis 
friend Jo- 
seph Jef- 
un type. f e r s o n , 



THE HAND-ORGAN OF THE INDIES. 



surrounds an artist now 
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The Quarterly Illustratoi 
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WITH WAILS OF THE WIND. 



Mr. Sarony went to the West Indies. Not knowing the language, when he wanted 
some particularly picturesque character to pose, he would hold a dime up in one 
hand and with a sketch-book in the other, make use of the only Spanish phrase 
he knew, " Este quieto " (keep still). This is possibly the most valuable expression 
that an artist can know. That the scheme worked is evident from " Day Dreams.'" 
There is nothing posed about this little figure. The expression of the face, and par- 
ticularly the position of the hand, show how unpremeditated the whole attitude was.. 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 

" The Drummer " is another 
expression. His flat foot seems 
time, and his face has somethin 
musician's should. The 
gishness of the race 
tray ed in "■ Un 
recalls their lack 
Even through 
which grows 
rank, thev 



A CHILD OK THE OCCIDENT. 




picking what is in arm's 
the remainder to 

" Autumn " is 
acteristic of 
ny's work, 
more refined 
drawn, with- 
the power 
fleeting im- 
T here is 
but that he 
great sue- 
that style 

decoration - -\. 

recently : C 

ant branch 
can fancy 
Wind " a 
and " Prin- 
grand stair- 
case of the 
T heatre 
Comique. 

It seems 
as if American peo- 
ple, mixed up in the 
whirl of business, 
when they turn to printcmps. 

art require figures 

with wings or floating through the clouds, some- 
thing to keep them on the go. 

"With only the Waves for Cover" is full of 
languid feeling, and the water reminds one of 
Turner. 

Sarony seems to be more fond of Baldini 
than of any other artist, so much so that when 



instance of well-caught 
on the point of beating 
g wistful about it as a 
natural slug- 
is well por- 
Type." It 
* of ambition, 
the coffee 
wild and 
only make a 
path w i t h 
an axe, and 
reach, leave 
waste, 
more char- 
Mr. Saro- 
. is much 
and better 
out losing 
to catch 
pressions. 
no doubt 
could make 
cess with 
of interior 
which has 
become such an import- 
of art among us. One 
" The Wails of the 
panel in a salon ; 
temps " suggests the 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 
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THE NYMPH. 



ELFUGHT. 



in Paris he went, a stranger, to Baldini's studio. With charcoal and paper under 
his arm, he knocked. The door was opened and he said simply " Sarony, Amer- 
ique ; " upon which Baldini seized him by the shoulder and pulled him into the 
room. He stood face to face with a most beautiful model who, on seeing a 
stranger enter, had thrown a drapery carelessly about her. It Had chanced to fall 
in such graceful folds that he fell upon his knees, exclaiming, " Quel tableau ! " 




WITH ONLY THE WAVES FOR COYER. 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 



When his enthusiasm had subsided he 
found that Baldini was willing to look at 
the sketches which he had brought to 
show. In looking them over the master 
selected one which Sarony had not placed 
much value upon, as it had been done in 
a few moments. 

Naturally he was very much pleased at 
the compliment and offered it at once 
to Baldini. 

" But it is not signed 





said the 
master. 
Sarony 
seized 
the pict- 
ure, laid 
it on the 
floor, 
stretch- 
ed him- 
self out 

in front of it, and signed it at a dash. 
Sarony is a conspicuous figure 
ma^undi 



MODEL RESTING. 



at the Sal- 
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and oth- 
er clubs, 
and he 
always 
speaks in 
generous 
terms of 
every 
other ar- 
tist. His 
own stu- 
dio is a 

Bl-HBLES. ver y We H 

regulated place — considered from the 
standpoint of art. It is evident at a 
glance that no one has the privilege of 
going in and disturbing his things. 
There is surely truth in the old adage : 
" Show me your room and I'll tell you 
what you are," for Sarony's room is orig- 
inal and unique. 

Funny old things have hung there for 
years and the dust has gathered on them, 
and the moths eat such things as they like. 




